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ABSTRACT 



Twelve instructional tcdules, concerned iith the 
human aspects of working in organizations* have keen desicned for 
utilization at. various educational levels ranging ftqm high school to 
adult and continuing education and in fcoth academic- acd vocational 
programs. The modular titles are the following:' (1) working in/ : 
organizations, (2) moti/vation for work, ;<3) understanding self, (4) 
interpersonal relations, (5) effective communications, (6), using 
crieativi^ty at work, <7) problem solving/ (8) authority and 
responsibility, (9) leadership, (10) coping with conflict, (11) 
coping with change, and (12) adopting and planning fcr the future. 
Each module is organized into five or tore sessions and each session 
is arranged according to the following components: tcpic; objective; 
skills j emphasized; importance of sessicc tcpic; materials and 
.equipment needed (copies of student worksheet? and handouts and 
transparency masters are included); activity description; and 
follow-up. Teacher resources including the titles, sources, and 
descriptions of boolcs, articles, and audiovisual aids cccclude each 
module. A sixteen-item multiple choice -test was designed for each 
module (available ih document CE 018 56$) V In developing the modules 
research was conducted on competencies that voxjcers need tin order to 
maintain an occupation, and the modules were field tested in several 
settings.* (The modules are CE 018 557-568.) (JB) \ * 1 
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Introduction 



^Occupational Survival Skills are concerned with the "h uman " aspects of 

1 - > 

working in organizations. Thes^e ''human 11 aspects may be as important, or 

even moire important, than the "technical" aspects of work: The curriculum 

guide Methods and Materials for Teaching Occupational Survival Skills is a 

resource for instructors who are <a) preparing young people-with entry level 

skills, or (b) 'helping people in the work force improve their present work 

f 

skills. Attitudes, perceptions, and motivations of peoplej toward work are 
important to their survival in occupations. Rather than concentrating on 
specific technical skills, the emphasis of these curriculum materials is on" 

• • F y 

acquiring conceptual skills such as planning, communicati/on, and problem 
solving. 

Teaching Occupational Survival Skills \ 

" ' • ] 

A primary element in teaching Occupational Survival Skills is active 
student involvement in the teaching-learning process. /Therefore, a highly 



Robert E. Nelson, "Survival Skills: Mastering the Human Aspects of 
Work." American Vocational Journal , November, 1977, /Vol. 52, No. 8, 
pp, 64-66. 
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action-oriented approach has been developed, using three general types of 

activities to stimulate student involvement: / 

f 

1. Individualized activities which encourage £elf examination . Students 

/ 

/ 

act, in part, as their own teachers. The learning prodess is mostly 
internal, with the materials and the instructor stimulating students 

9 

to examine and evaluate themselves in relation to work situations. 

2. Activities which involve interaction among students and interaction 
of students with a variety of community resources. By sharing 
knowledge, experience, and personal reactions, students act as peer 
teachers for each other. The insttuctor assists students by acting 
as a participant and facilitator. 

& 

3. Activities which involve the analysis and synthesis of problems 

provide opportunities for students to gain valuable experience and 

i 

practice which will be useful to then^iin work situations as well as 
: in other life situations. * 

Instructional Modules 

The curriculum guide Methods and Materials for Teaching Ocrcupational 

Survival Skills is dividend into twelve instructional modules: 

/ 

Working in Organizations 

Motivation for Work * * 

Understanding Self . 
Interpersonal Relations 

Effective Communications ^ 
Using Creativity at Work 
Problem Solving - 
j- Authority and Responsibility 

Leadership p \ , 
Coping with Conflict 
Coping with Change 

Adapting arid Planning for the Future 

* 

2 INTRODUCTION 



A test section for student evaluation is also included with the instructional 
materials. 

The cover sheet of each module includes the, overall module objective, 

* - 

a listing of session topics, and an illustration pertinent to the module. 
This page can be used to make a transparency to introduce the module. The 
second item included in each module is ~an overview of the module topic The 
overviews are primarily" for the teacher; however, the .overviews have been < 
written at' a reading level which makes them suirtable f or iuse as handouts to 
orient students to the content of the modules. < 

Module Components s 

Each module is divided into five or more, sessions. Each session can be 

completed in approximately fifty miputes of class time. Each session is 

* *" « * 

arranged according to the following components. 

TOPIC , * 

OBJECTIVE 

SURVIVAL SKILLS EMPHASIZED 

IMPOR^AflCP J 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ' 

ACTIVITY , ' , ; 

. FOLLOW-UP r ^ 

Each session deals with a particular TOPIC. Each session TOPIC pertains 

* - • .' ' 

to a specific aspect of the module objective. -J • 

The OBJECTIVES of the sessions are mostly affective in nature, although 
some emphasis is placed oqr-ttegnitiv£ objectives.' . 

The heading SURVIVAL SKILLS EMPHASIZED - includes a list^hg of' specific 

• ( " v " ' 

skills contained, in the lesson (see Development of the Modules on page 10 

for ;a further explanation of tfre specific occupational -survival skills): 



Getting along with others 
Punctuality - j 
Following^ instructions ^ 
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The SURVIVAL SKILLS EMPHASIZED are highlighted in this mannet to alert the ' ' 
instructor, to specific skills which should receive extra attention during 
the. class period. These skills may b e listed on the chalkboard or they may 
be discussed as part of the activity. The SURVIVAL SKILLS EMPHASIZED are 
highlighted in both the content and the process of the sessions. For example, 
the skill, "following -instruct ions 11 might be emphasized in a case study which 
describes the problems of a worker who has difficulty following instructions; 
or it might be emphasized in an activity in which students must follow specific 
instructions. Students should be encouraged to consider how' the skills listed' 
relate to the class activities. At the end of the jplass period, fche instructor 
may wish to review the skills listed to provide closure for the session. * 

k - / 

* IMPORTANCE is a summary o^ the reasons for -studying a particular topic. 
The instructor may wish to share the IMPORTANCE information with students 
to help, them understand the purpose-of ^n activity. This may be done at the 
beginning of the session to introduce) students to the session; or it may be 
used as a summary at the end of the session. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT are listed for the instructor's convenience. 
A copy of each Student Worksheet, Transparency, Handout* o^ other materials 
needed can be found at the end* of the session. The Student Worksheets have 
been designed to be reproduced for individual students. The worksheets can 
be made into transparencies so students can respond to the. wturksheA infotma- 
tion as a group discussion activity or individually writing the responses on 
separate sheets of paper. * 
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The ACTIVITY section includes a- step-by-step description of how to 
conduct each activity. Discussion questions and guidelines are included to 

< 

help the instructor to cover the important points of the activity. In addition, 
some activities have one or more VARIATIONS in order to make the activities as 
versatile as possible. Instructors are also encouraged to adapt the activities 
in any way which is appropriate to their classes. * * 

Th£ FOLLOW-UP section includes discussion questions or other material 
the instructor can ase to assist students in summarizing and evaluating their 
experiences during the activity. The depth of FOLLOW-UP questions used in a 
particular class should be determined by the grade and ability level of 
students. Flexibility with the FOLLOW-UP section allows the teacher to Ase 
the- activity in various, educational programs from junior high* school to adult 

education. Instructors may also wish to supplement the FOLLOW-UP with materials 

■ v ^ 
which- are pertinent to their particular classes. 

The last page of each module lists resources teachers may wish to use 

* to supplement the module activities. The resources listed have been selected 

to be 'of practical use to teachers. These resources include activities, 

V 

reading materials and audiovisual aids which may be helpful to students. 
Teachers are encouraged to use these resources as well as other ^resources 
provide experiences which will be meaningful to their particular classes. 



Tests - r» • 

) The last section of the curriculum guide contains tests for each of the 

twelve" modules . The individual module tests can^be used to evaluate student 
performance after completing each module. * A sixteen "item multiple choice « 
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test was" constructed for each of the twelve modules. Test items were 

foraulated at the knowledge,, comprehension, application, and analysis levels 

2 




rf the cognitive domain of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. 
The use of multiple choice items for the~Vodule tests offers the 
instructor an opportunity to evaluate Student performance in an objective 
manner. Instructors are encouraged to use other ^methods to evaluate student 



performance in conjunction with the tests 



The case problems included in the 



modules may be used as an alternative meth<j^of evaluating student performance. 
Observation of student involvement in class activities may be used to evaluate 
students 1 affective responses. * / 

A number of standardized tests are available to measure students 1 

' .- . - 

affective responses toward work. For example the Career Maturity Inventory- 

3 

Attitude Scale might be used as a pre-test and a post-test to 

help evaluate the outcomes of teaching occupational survival skills. 

1 

Need for Teaching Occupatipnal Survival Skills 

A wealth of r materials and techniques have been developed in the past to 

teadh vocational and technical skills. In addition/ many resources are 

* " . 4 
available tto help students acquire job-seeking skills. However /"Occupational 

Survival Skills focus on yet another dimension of career preparations — the (< 

skills workers need to maintain themselves in occupations once they are employed. 

H' ■ - ■ 



2 * ■ 

B. S r . Bloom, et al , Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: I . New York: 

David McKay Company, Inc., 1956. 
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^J. 0. Crites, Career Maturity Inventory-Attitude Scale . DelMonte Research" v 

Park/Montery, California: CTB/McGr aw-Hill , 1973 . " - J 

* • . . ■ 
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t Work continues to be" a central activity in people's lives despite 
changes in (a) attitades^of workers,* (bj economic -conditions , and (c) social 
demands. Work is'not only necessary for economic survival, but work is also, 
a means of achieving self-fulfillment. Work is esselitial for living in our 
society. Many aspects of daily living depend on a person V work environment 
and particularly on the satisfaction and enjoyment a person gains from work 

Changes in Work Situations 

Recent advances in American technology have created' a complex situation 

for workers. The transitions from an agrarian to an industrial society durin 

the nineteenth cent-ry, .and more recently to a technological society, have 

F h 
had a great impact on methods of doing work. During the past ten years there 

r .. . 

have been far-reaching changes in work itself and *the meaning of work to 

individuals. However, there appears to-be no foreseeable end Jlo work, no 

' . . * ' fr> - ' *' ' * " • ' 

crisis of discontented workers,. and no .sweeping humanization of jobs 'tin the 

•••*.' • ' " . 

near future. Work continues to be. an important aspect *of y>ur lives , arwf 

people are becoming more and more concerned about how their work can fulfill 



sone of their life goals, 



Responsibility of the Schools 

Part of the responsibility for preparing people for work rests with 

the schools. In many respects, the schools must bridge the gap between 

the private, lives of* faSltties and the work of society. Modern technology 

poses problems for the schools.- One problem is relatedt to the knowledge 

\ /' • * 

explosion. For example,; about half of what students learn today may be 

obsolete within ten years, .and about half of what they will need to know 

teif years- from now is not known ±oday. 

( • ' 
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J.j\ tfhe past, youiig, pjegple" could acquire. ttte education they needed for a 

•'■ < '' ■ \* - ' * ' *\ ■ - .'. i;-*' 

'^ifetlm§ during the 'first- -L£> to 20 years of .th^rO.ive'S.. ^Th^s education .V • 

prepared "-them both for aa occupation and for <adult membership in society. ". 

* ■ ■ . ; ■ . / ; : j ■ v \ 

However, educators are now faced with the challenge of preparing students 
for an. uncertain future- Because changes are occurring so rapidly, students 
need to acquire different -types of skills to help them cope with these 
changes. Beyond adequate levels of technical slcills and opportunities for' 
placement,, educators need to help students develop certain attitudes, per- .^.v 
ceptions, and motivations regarding employment . .< ■ C 

Occupational Mobility * 

One likely result of ^apid cha^ge+is an increasing rate of \occupational 
mobility. Since new occupations are quickly arising and other occupations 
are becoming obsolete, workers need to prepare themselves for a series of 
* occupations^ rather than just one occupation. In addition* workefs may wish 
to change occupations in order to achieve certain personal and work goals. 
Ypilng people who are preparing to enter the work force ne£d to have the 
abil/fcy to make informed decisions regatding the work they will do in the 
futiurei In addition, adults now, in the work force need to be able to adapt 
to rapid change. 

Educational Approach 

.Career education is one approach used by educators to help prepare 
students for their future occupations. The concept of career education may ' 
be divided into three phases. The first phase involves career awareness 
activities beginning in the elementary grades to introduce students to the 
world of "work and career opportunities. Through career exploration activities 
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during the second phase> student^ begin planning for eventual career choices. * 
Finally, technical slcill development is emphasized during tjje thiftd 'phase r 
which is Che career preparation stage. ^ 



Through career, education, students v gain knowledge about tjftf world *of 
work which will help them make informed career choices; However, the humanistic 
aspects of work, which are, important in maintaining an occupation, are often 
neglected in many formal educational programs. In addition to technical, skills, 
workers need to develop the ability to adapt and grow in tt^eir occupations. >x 
They also, need skills which will permit them to move from one occupation to 
another with a minimum of retraining. Workers need to develop skills which 
'will help them to live satisfying personal" and work lives. The Occupational 
Survival Skills modules have been developed to address these needs. 

Skills Needed by Workers 

Three general categories of skills are needed by workers: human 

^ - 

relations skills , organizational skills, and coping skills. 

i . • Human relations skills are basic to all human interactions, both on , 
and off the job. While technical skills are essential k^^the job, 
interpersonal problems are frequent reasons for conflict an'd job dis- 



)r1ce: 



satisfaction. Workers need to have knowledge. of human behavior and 
how relations between people affect productivity and personal well-, 
being. Effective interpersonal skills can be developed' through an 
understanding of self and others. Communication. skill, another aspect 
of human relations, is also important for workers at all levels. 
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. .• Organizational skiQs are .also important to success in an occupation. 
/ It? order to understand the importance of individual jobsy within an ' 

"* " ' y / : . ■ ' ' « \ ^ . \ 

organization, workers should be aware of the^ reasons for- forming organi- 

•i « . 

zations and what happens in organizations.* 1 Workers should also tmder- 

J ' % u a ■ ' ' V ' 

. . . t 

stand why people work and the factors which motivate people to do tl^eir 
best work. Skills in creativity, problem solving, and decision making 
are also important to occupational success. 

4 ■ • Coping skills enable workers to meet unexpected problems or difficult 
situations >in ways which ajre mutually acceptable. Workers should be 
aware of possible future trends which will affect their personal lives 

as well as their work*. Even more important, however, is that workers 

* ■ 

should be prepared to identify, confront, arid help solve problems re- 

suiting f rom^hanges within their organizations as well as changes 

brought about by a i variety of forces in the environment which affect^ 

organizations. \^ ^ 

4 



Development of the Modules 



The initial task in developing the Occupational Survival -Skills modules 
was to identify- the competencies that workers need in order to maintain an 
occupation. This was accomplished through an extensive survey of current 
js>ccupatibnal literature, as well as information obtained from workers, 
educators and students. A list of over 500 skills -was compiled. An analysis 



4 

/ Robert; E. Nelson, "Model fofc Development and Implementation of General 
Occupational . Skills and Attitudes, 11 International Journal of Instructional 
Media /Vol.' 4, No. 2, 1976-77, pp. 175-184. 
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of this list by over 300 persons resulted in a list of ^27 basic skills^ which 



are necessary for minimuiji acceptable performance in an occupation: * ^ 

' L • ' 

I. 4 punctuality ^ j , . / 

2. dependability \ * / N 

3. getting along with othfers ' * • *• 

4. working as a team' member ' 

5. organizing the work activities of others 
6». understanding written information * 

7. 'Basic writing skills < 

8. basic speaking skills 

9. being neat. and clean in appearance 

10. maintaining good health 

11. knowing your strengths and weaknesses 

12. giving an honest day's work 

13. loyalty to your organization '- J 

14. making independent decisions 

15. using initiative a?id imagination 

16. knowing what is expected 

17. basic arithmetic skills 

18. knowing how to use materials and equipment t - 
* 19. locating information 

20. having specialized training . 

21. knowledge of operating procedures 

22. following instructions 

23. working without close, supervision . 

24 . working under pressure ' L . * 

25. adjusting to work situations 

26. managing time and materials" effectively 

27. following safety regulations 

• . . * J 

Research on Occupational Survival Skills ^ * 

A study was conducted to determine how important workers consider each, 
of these 27 basic skills in maintaining their own occupations . The study 



t -Sharon Lund O'Neil, "Worker Perceptions of- Skills Necessary for Survival 
in the World of Work." Ph.D. dissertation, University of. -Illinois, 1976.^ Also 
'see Sharon Lund O'Neil and Robert E. Nelson, "Career Maintenance and Mobility 
Factors — Occupational Survival Skills," Journal of Vocational Education 
Research , Spring, 1976, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 1—19; fl Worker Perceptions of 
Occupational Survival Skills," Journal of Industrial Teacher Education , 
Winter, 1977, Vol. 14, No. 2, pp.- 34-42; "Workers View Occupational Survival 
As a Combination of Skills," Delta Pi Epsilori Journal , January, 1978, 
Vol, XX, No. 1, pp. 13-19. 

\ ^ 
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revealed that "although there-were some differences among/the opinions of 

-» ^ * 

different occupational groups, most of the skilis wiere considered important 

««» "\ * » * 

by workers regardless of their occupations. * \ 

, Two additional studies, were conducted ^o determine the opinions of 

6 " ' ' ' " 

(a) students and parents, and (bY teachers, counselors * and school ,adminis- 

trators^i regarding the importance of teaching occupational survival skills. 

yk high degree of agreement among the different educational groups indicated 

■ S ./ / -m v 

tliat th£se groups felt- that certain skills should be taugV^: in the schools. 

f ' o 

However, differences did exist between the opinions of workers and the various 

* * . g 

educational groups regarding the importance j.of specific skills. 



A final study- was conducted to determine what instructional strategies 
teachers would be most likely to use for teaching occupational survival ^skills 



Thomas J* v S<jaiJlani; "A* SjCudy^q Determine the Opinion^ of r, patients and 
Parents ConcerniijAptfJ^; Te^^^g j^' Skills Necessary for Survival in the 
World of Work/ 1 vj^u^^ University of Illinois, 1976. 



Also see Robert I^Nelac^^ "Parents r and Students 1 



Perceptions of < ^ccupatdin&l^U Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 

March, 1977, Volume 25^|$fr { 3t;p ^^ l 7^224. ~ 

^K&npD. Frison, ,f A Study to Determine the Opinions of School Personnel 
Concerning the Teaching of Skills Necessary for Survival in the World of 
Work. 11 Unpublished master's thesis, University of Illinois, 1975. 

8 ' / " 

Robert E.. kelson, "Comparison of Perceptions Concerning Occupational 

Survival Skills, Journal of Studies in Technical Careers / pending publication. 

g * f 

Joyce Nies Richardson, "A Study to Identify the Instructional Strategies 

Teachers Would Be Most Likely to Use to Teach *the Skills "Necessary for 

Survival in the World of Work. 11 Unpublished master T s thesis, 1976. Also 

see Robert E. Neljfon and Joyce Nies Richardson, "Instructional Techhigues 

for Teaching Essential Work Skills," Journal of Industrial Teacher Education , 

pending publication. , * s ' 7 ~~ ~ 
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The results of ttiis study ^pdficated that teaching strategies vary with the 
specific content being taught. Overall; the teachers ' surveyed favored 

-strategies in which stGdentsy are actively involved and interact ftith each 
other. «^4ie study also indicated specific teaching strategies such as group 

.discussion, problem solving, arM rol^-playihg were considered by teachers to 
be most appropriate for teaching the content areas included in the occupational 
survival skills. Some examples of strategies employed in the modules include 
the following: ^ 

• Role playing is included* to allow students to explore different kinds 

of behavior, and to experience the feelings that may arise in work 

situations. * r 8 

• ^ * f . 

• Case studies a-re used to allow students to practice problem identifi- 
cation and problem solving skills/in true-to-life situations. 



• Games are employed to illustrate specific kinds of behavior and inter- 
actions which students are likely to encounter on the job. 

"5 

• Group discussions are used to encourage studejrts to examine their own 
thoughts and attitudes, and compare them to the thoughts and attitudes 

• of others . • ' 



• Individuals elf examination ac&iyijiies are designed to help students 
become aware of their own feelings, attitudes, and behavior, and allow 
them to decide on changes they may wish to make. 
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i ^Because the 27 occupational survival skills' which had been identified 
v/Sre too narrow in scope to be taught as individual unlets of study>>12 broader 

V • • . . . . 0 

topics for instructiop were developed to oe used as* modules*pf instruction. 
These 12 topics were selected so that the specific survival skills c<^uld be 
integrated into them. The 12 module topics^i^fentif iedf below attempt to > " 
provide answers to the following questions relating to work. « 

• Working in' Organizations : Why do people start organizations? Why do 

people join organizations? How do organizations work? What are some, 
^problems of wo^k^ng in an Organization? How can these problems be * 
solved? 



• Motivation for Work : Whni .^ivation? What is work? Why do peop 

work? What makes people try to do their best at jwork? How can workers 

* • 

achieve satisfaction in their work? 

• Understanding Self : How do we see ourselves? How do our self conc^gMts^ 
affect our work? How can workers' feeding affect their work? How do 



people's values affect them in work situations? 



♦ Interpersonal Relations : How do feelings affect interpersonal relations? 

j 

How do people's motives affect their relationships with others? Why are 
relationships with others important in work situations? How can inter- 
personal relations be improved? 

• Effective Communications : What is involved in the coippiunication process? 

Why is effective -communication important on the job? What are some 

f . ( 
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\ . ^ barriers to communication? Why is it important to write-,' l^ead, and 

speajc well on the job? 

* * ' - ' ' . I \.. ' ■ \" 

• Creativity : What is creativity? Why/is creativity .important to jot 
' ' * * A *■ 

* success? What are specific way^jjiUbeing creative in worl/ situations? . 

- , ^ How can a creative worker be helpful to the organization? ' 

■ /■ 

i / 

• Authority and Responsibility : Wh^'t ±s authority? Why do certain people 

. # ' ' /' 
, in work situations have authority? Why do people accept authority at 

* " ■ / % N ' ■ 

work? What does job responsibility mean? What do employers expect of 

workers? Hrr r ~an people be responsible workers? 

. . j , , ■ ■ 

• Problem Solving : What are th4 steps in problem solving? How can_ 
problems at work be identif J/ed and solved? How can workers use the 
problem solving approach in: tlieir jobs? * 

i 

• Coping with Conflict : What, is conflict? %>w do conflicts arise in work 

situations? What are the basic sources of conflict? How can conflicts 

\ • 

' .- 7 
" be resolved? How can conflicts be prevented? 1 



' v 



• Leadership : What skills does a good leader need to have? What are the 
styles of leadership? What makes a supervisor a good leader? How can 
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leadership qualities be developed? 



Coping with Change : Is change! inevitable? Why do people accept or 
reject changes? * How do changes in work affect the lifestyles of workers? 
Can some changes be anticipated? Why can some worjcers accept changes more 

' r- ' * 

-easily than others? How can workers cope wit;h changes at frork? 

. W / ' 

.. . -i 
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• Adapting and Planning far the Future r What ma jot changes are likely to 1 
occur in working-patterns in the future? How can changes in Work b^L_ i 
anticipated? How will workers be affected by these changing .patterns 
mi work? How can workers plap[\their lives in terms of possible changes? 

Sources of Materials ' 

Materials that are relevant to the teaching of occupational survival 
skills are available in bits^and pieces from a variety of sources. Psychologists 
sociologists, economists, and educators have all contributed to knowledge and 
approaches which apply to the teaching of occupational survival skills. The 
diffusion of the materials had made it very difficult for teachers and students 
to find useful materials. The task of the Occupational Survival Skills project 
staff, therefore, was to gather materials from different sources, and adapt 
them for use in teaching. The adaptations were specifically aimed toward . 
making the materials easy to use, effective , acceptable to teachers, and at 
appropriate^ reading ajid conceptual levels for students. - The materials w£re 
developed in modular form and then field tested to discover needed improvements. 



Field Testing the Module* ■ 

Teachers in a variety of academic and vocat ional fields were instrumental 
in field testing and suggesting improvements , for the modules. The responses 



of students during field testing were valuable in providing the project staff 

V 

with guidelines for needed revisions. The modules were revised and rewritten 
on the basis^of the feedback received from students and teachers during field 

. 1 V 

testing. 
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. , Ttya OccupationaJ^Sdrvival Skills modules h^'v« been used eAccessfuMy 
with a wide range bt students ih awa^riaty of fediieal:ional' settings. Various 
♦segments of the mo'dules have been utilized with students at educational. ' 
levels ranging^from high school to adult and continuing educatigft^afid in 
various academic program^ as well as vocational programs. Some specific 
settings are listed below; - **• 

1. Office occupations classes *y 

2. Classes for students with special needs (Secondary Work Experience 
Program) > 

3. ' Cooperative Work Training Programs (CWT) , - 

4. Work Experience and Career Exploration Programs (WECEP) 
' 5 . Distributive Education 

6. Career Education Programs 

7. Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) Programs 

8. Community College Communications classes * • * 

9. Office Management classes 

10. General Business classes 

11. Classes in specific business procedures . 

The Occupational Survival Skills modules are suited for use in a wide 
variety of settings. As is true for most curriculum materials, the modules 
should not be considered a fixed or rigid course of study. These materials 
should be adapted and used in any manner which meets the specific objectives 
of teachers and students. 
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